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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue wonders which Romain heard, during this 
visit to the Cadi, concerning the bandit of Libanus, 
greatly raised his curiosity, and induced him after-| 
ward to make further inquiries concerning that no-| 
ted character. From various sources he learned a 
few particulars of his real history, the substance of} 
which we will give in the present chapter. 

There is a portion of Syria, composed of the dif- 
ferent ranges of Lebanon and the vallies between 
them, whose inhabitants have for a long time lived 
in a state of partial independence. This brave and, 
hardy mountain population is composed of the Druses 
and Maronites, two very remarkable and interest- 
ing bodies of people. They have inhabited that 
region for several ages, and their origin is involved 
in obscurity. There is a great similarity in the ge- 
neral character of the two tribes, though they differ 
in religion. The Maronites are Christians, and ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the pope, though in 
other respects they closely resemble other denomi- 
nations of oriental Christians. The Druses have 
among them an order of priesthood, supposed to be 
idolatrous, who perform their rites with a kind of 
masonic secrecy ; but the common people generally 
appear to have no religion whatever, and frequent-| 
ly conform to the ritual either of Christians or Ma- 
homedans, whenever they sojourn among them.) 
The territories of both tribes are divided into seve-| 
ral districts, governed by hereditary chieftains, 
whose authority is in a great measure patriarchal, 
and is shared with their subjects. Owing to the| 
advantages of their mountainous country for de-| 
fence, they have never been fully subjugated by! 
the Turks; though, for the sake of free intercourse | 
with the lower country, they have generally been | 
content to purchase the friendship of the Ottomans | 
by the payment of a trifling tribute. 

The natural consequence of this exemption from 
the tyranny and spoliation to which all the neigh- || 
bouring parts are exposed, is the prevalence of in- 
dustry and domestic and social virtues, to an extent 
unknown perhaps in any other quarter of the em- 
pire; and the population of these rocky and barren | 
mountains is greater than that of many a fertile | 
tract of the same dimensions, in the richest parts of 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

A few years before the time at which this narra- i 
tive commences, the extortionate demands of tribute | 
trom Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, provoked those moun- || 
taineers to withdraw from him the limited degree, 
of submission which they had generally paid to his/| 


At length Djezzar became possessed of the pa- 


chalic of Damascus, which enabled him to blockade 
| them on every side. The nature of their mountain 
lands made it necessary to cultivate other kinds of 


produce better adapted to the soil than corn, and 
depend on their bartering trade with the lower coun- 
try for their supply of breadstuffs. In consequence 
of this, Djezzar, by his new accession of territorial 
dominion, gained more power over them than the 
force of his arms had at any time been able to ac 
complish. Their communication with the plains be- 
ing cut off, the severity of famine soon forced them 
to submit once more to the yoke of the Pachas. Be- 
fore this humiliation took place, however, an effort 
was made to change their simple defensive mode of 
resistance into a more active kind of warfare, and 


| combat offensively with the power that environed 


them ; but the lack of proper support rendered abor- 
tive all the endeavours of the master spirit, who as- 
sumed the direction of this undertaking 

This person was a youth, who a short time before 
had fixed his residence among the Maronites: no- 
thing positive was known concerning his nativity 
and former pursuits ; but it was currently reported, 
that he was a Suliote* by birth, and had been a daring 
and successtul pirate. He had not long resided 
among the Maronites before he became a favourite 
with their leading men; and the abilities he dis- 
covered induced them to admit him occasionally to 
their councils. Here the energy and sagacity which 
he displayed, together with the liberality with which 
he devoted his means to their cause, enabled him, 
for a time, to exert as much control over their pro- 
ceedings as any of the native chieftains; but it was 
not till the league was endangered by Djezzar’s new 
accession of power, that he exerted his influence to 
the utmost. 

It was then that the stranger urged the necessity 
of prompt and active measures. He laid before his 
colleagues plans for forming a closer union between 
the Druses and Maronites, for procuring better sup- 
plies of arms and munitions of war, and for organ- 
izing and disciplining a force which might boldly 
meet the Myrmidons of the Pacha on their own 


ground, and drive them from the adjacent parts of | 


the lower country, or, at least, by the spoliation of 


| their enemies’ territory, recover the means of sub- 
,sistence which had been cut off. 


His counsels were at first accepted with enthusi 
asm, and fora time all looked up to the gallant Su- 
liote as the guardian genius of their nation. But 
insurmountable difficulties soon arose. The want 
of a fixed and well organized government, though 
it did not prevent the Druses and Maronites from 
uniting in a resolution of simple defence, made it 
impossible for them to combine powerfully in an 
Ma 
ny of the inountaineers soon became jealous of the 
Suliote, whose dictatorial tone seemed overbearing 
in one who was almost a stranger. This was more 
particularly the case with the Druses, who, from 


enterprise so important as the one in question 


blockade, in which himself and his followers were 
involved ; but all these obstacles might have yielded 
to his exertions, had they not been backed by an- 
other still more powerful. The Suliote, whatever 
his abilities in other respects might have been, did 
not always act the part of a profound politician. He 
fatally evinced this in neglecting to secure the fa- 
vour of the Maronite clergy ; which, from their con- 
troling influence with the people, was essential to 
the accomplishment of his designs. This reverend 
fraternity, though in many respects an excellent 
body of men, were fond of power, and extremely 
tenacious of then dignity, and were greatly scan- 
dalized at the disrespectful freedom with which he 
usually addressed them. He not only refused them 
the accustomed salutation of kissing their hands 
whenever he approached them ; but had even beep 
heard to say, that he preferred a brave and indus 
trious sinner, who fights and toils for the love of his 
country, to a lazy monk who lives in idleness for the 
love of God: in short, it was discovered that he 
harboured sentiments so unfnendly to the priest- 
hood, that the body unanimously de- 
nounced him as little better than a reprobate 


reverend 


The clergy and the disaffected leaders, equally 
jealous ot his growing power, which they feared 
might one day subvert their own, resolved rather to 
yield to the Pacha than submit to the dangerous 
control of the stranger. Their wishes in this re- 
spect were favoured by Djezzar, who, alarmed by 
the rumour of active preparations for defence among 
the mountaineers, offered them terms of pacifica- 
tion, on condition of their satisfying his demands of 
tribute, with pardon to all except the Suliote and 
two or three of the Drusian chiefs. He also agreed, 
that if the above terms were complied with, no gar- 
rison, or armed force of any kind, should be per- 
mitted to enter their boundaries. It was in vein that 
the young adventurer endeavoured to overrule the 
influence of his opponents, aided by the fears and 
distresses of the people: the terms of Djezzar were 
acceded to, and his pardon generally accepted, but 
without any attempt to betray the proscribed per 
sons into his hands 


Though the great body of the mountaineers had 
become so soon alienated from their enterprising 
leader, a smal! number were still so attached to him, 
‘that they determined to share his doubtful fortunes, 
and follow him through good and ill. Aided by 
their fidelity, and favoured by the neutrality of the 
rest, he not only eluded the vigilance of his enc 
mies, but burled back upon them the blows which 
ithey vainly directed against him. He sought out 
for his strong hold and retreat from action, a wild 
and almost inaccessible, but beautiful recess, among 
the broken chains of Libanus; and there established 
himself the leader of a band, which ima free and 
civilized country would have deserved the name of 

horde; but might here be called the 
f a patriot league, determined to 


an outlaw 
brave remnant 
|struggle to the last against the tyranny to which all 


| : . 7 P . > < . 
predecessors. They accordingly stationed bodies of || their strong feelings of national and family pride, | .:hers had submitted. From this sequestered abode 


} 


or! 


armed men to guard the defiles leading into their 
country, and suffered no Turk to enter. Superi 


| native chieftains than a foreigne 


would rather be guided by the most imbecile of their 
r of superior abili 


ihe frequently issued at the head of his followers, 
land, by swift and secret marches, penetrated fat 


, st ; = see 
force would avail nothing against their natural ram-|| “¢8- Besides this, the enterprising youth had to con- | into some unguarded part of his enemies’ territory, 


parts; and for sometime they maintained a state o 
entire independence i 


f jtend with many difficulties arising from the state of | 
ee . . | 


* A native of Sull, a province of Greece 


and, after levying contributions upon the oppressive 
| Turks, returned with the same rapidity to Lis moun 
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tain hold. In these excursions, the dangers which | they had captivated the affections of the old lady’s| ing from his knees in a transport, ‘how much do I 


he eluded, or overcame, excited the wonder of the most favoured lover—and this, too, in spite of all||owe you! Allow me to ask how long I must wait 
Moslems, and induced a belief that he was possessed the rouge and patches that she had employed to re- |before my happiness shall be completed ?” 


of necromantic power. Several times when his rash | tain him—her anger knew no bounds. The che- 


** When you will, chevalier,” said the lady, affect- 


ness had thrown himself almost into their hands, by) valier, knowing with whom he had to deal, con- jing a languishing air. 


a bold and skilful stroke, he discomfited far superior ducted his proceedings for some time with so much | 


The chevalier, muttering his indiscreet thanks, 


numbers, and broke from the toils which environed | finesse, and so completely concealed his passion for lretired one of the happiest of men, and told his young 


him. At other times, when his retreat appeared ‘the daughter, that the coquetish mother still con- 
impossible, without striking a blow, and by means) tinued to believe herself the sole object of his affec- 


of consummate stratagem, he would extricate him-| tionate attentions. The young girl, however, knew 


|mistress, as he quitted her, that her mother had just 
consented to their marriage. 
Delighted to hear this, Nichon ran to her mother; 


self from the danger, and vanish from his foes at a better, and was not slow in perceiving that her /and, kissing her, thanked her very earnestly for the 


moment, when their triumph appeared complete. charms had made an impression on the heart of her 
From the wonderful deceptions which he fre’ mother’s admirer. She was, naturally enough, flat 
quently practised upon his pursuers, in suddenly tered by his attentions; and with that vanity (if it 


grasp, the Arabs compared him to the mirage of the sex, whenever She expected the chevalier’s visit, 
desert, and gave him the name of Surab, which, in’ she took more pains with her toilet than before :-— 
their language is significant of that phenomenon. | her hair was better arranged, and her dress put on 
He disdained not to accept from his enemies an ap-| with a taste that greatly increased her natural at 
pellation, whose meaning conveyed a compliment) tractions. Her charms soon became talked of, and 
to his alertness; and Surab soon became the only! she grew the object of universal attention, to her 
name by which he was known among both friends mother’s great disquiet. 
and foes. The chevalier who has been mentioned was call- 
Neither did he appear anxious to free himself from ed Pastourd, and, seeing the attractions of his mis- 
the imputation of possessing forbidden powers ; but ‘tress, he naturally enough feared that some rival 
rather availed himself of the advantage which the might present himself; to obviate which, he made 
superstitious fears of his enemies afforded a declaration of his passion to the person by whom 
He had ever since continued to baffle the power, jt fad been inspired. Nichon (for so the young 
of Djezzar, who in vain attempted to pursue him to | lady was called) felt so much confused and pleased 
his fastnesses, and reduce him to a state of blockade. | with this her first conquest, that she did not observe 
The spot where Surab had fixed his abode could not) her mother, who entered the room at the time — 
be approached except through paths and straigths| The anger of the matron was beyond all control — 
almost impassable, in the uninhabited parts of the | [n the greatest rage, she asked Pastourd if he visit- 
mountains on one side, or defiles scarcely less diffi-| eg at her house to insult her daughter. Pastourd 
cult in the Drusian territories on the other. The) was a little confused, but, like aman who knew 
first might be defended by the few followers of Sus the world, he sought to divert the old lady’s rage 
rab, and the second were secured from invasion by “No, madam,” he replied, “ my intentions are 
Djezzar’s treaty with the mountaineers. honourable, and your suspicions do me great injus 
The pacha endeavoured, by every artifice he tice J must, however, confess that I did wrong in 
could invent, to engage the mountaineers on his applying to any other than yourself on this subject ; 
side, that he might by their means confine the dar-| 4nq for this mistake I very humbly and sincerely 
ing Suliote to his hold, or compel him to submit; pee your pardon.” . ° ; 
but though they had been unwilling to own Surab! ‘The Jady’s vanity and her affection together for- 
their leader, they could not be induced to become) Hade her doubting that her lover still wore her 
hisenemies. Since his rupture with the Druses and | ¢hains - she put on a most amiable smile, and for- 
Maronites he had never sought any close connexion gave and forgot the cause that had excited her sus- 
with them ; but he was still careful to cultivate their picions 
good will, by various indirect acts of friendship. In Pastourd, who was so completely engrossed by 
his hostile excursions, also, either from policy or) js passion that he thought of nothing else, seeing 
principal, he always spared the Christian inhabit-| that the old lady had recovered her good temper so 
ants of the country, however direfully his blows fell | goon, thought he might bring her over to his side, 
upon the Moslems. Such was the account which! and said, 
our traveller heard of the bandit. ‘* Madam, if I were now to declere the true sen- 
timents of my heart, might I flatter myself that you 
would listen to them with a favourable ear?” 
7 “ Speak,”’ said she, with a majestic, but, at the 
THE WIDOW BEWITCHED. same time, condescending air . 
“T love, madam,”’ continued he, ‘‘ with such in- 
tensity, that it is impossible any longer to conceal 





THE REPOSITORY. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
——— L)i take course against you; 9 
You came into my house without my leave; 

Your prac tices are cunning and deceithal, 

I know you not—and I hope law will right me —Old Play 


my flame. 
“Do you imagine,” said she, “that I have not 

| perceived it?” 
In Paris there lived a widow, who, although she! ‘ You astonish me, madam,”’ answered the che- 
was no longer young, had every inclination to be) valier; “I thought that my admiration was a pro- 
thought so, and possessed beauty enough to second’ found secret until to-day; because, the better to 
her pretensions. She had a daughter about the age) conceal it, I had feigned a passion for another per- 
ef fifteen, whom she thought it prudent to keep in son.” 
retirement, because she feared, and not without) ‘Say no more about it,”’ replied Madamde Mes- 
reason, that the girl’s budding beauty might deprive nil; ‘you ought to have told me of it at first, when 
her of some of the conquests which she meditated. I should have approved of it, as I do now.’ 

Asit always happens in such cases, her precautions, ‘‘ Madam, cried the chevalier, passionately throw- 
turned out to be useless. Every sun that rose di-) ing himself on his knees, “I will not rise till you 
minished her charms in the same proportion as those | have promised me that hand on which my happiness 
of her daughter increased ; and, although Madame | depends.” 

de Mesnil might have overlooked, or at least par-|) ‘‘ Rise,”* said she, in a most condescending man- 


doned, this, yet, when she found (as she did after- | ner—at the same time extending to him her hand 
wards) that her daughter’s modesty and elegance | to kiss. 
of manners were so perfect and irresistible, that 


* Ah, madam !,”’ exclaimed the chevalier, spring- 


excellent choice she had made; adding, that she 
jhad always thought the chevalier the most elegant 


é jjand agreeable man in the world. 
disappearing, when apparently almost within their) deserves so harsh a name) which belongs to her) 


“Tam very happy,” answered her mother, “ that 
you have no dislike to this marriage, and that you 
approve of my choice. M. Pastourd is a very wor- 
thy man ; he will do his duty by you, and you will 
|be perfectly contented with him.” 

Nichon, who put a wholly different construction 
lon these words to that which her mother intended, 
blushed, and was hastening out of the room, when 


her mother called her back to ask who had told her’ 


this. 

** The chevalier Pastourd himself,’ answered 
Nichon; “he was too happy at the idea of marrying 
me to conceal it long.” 

“Marry you!” screamed the mother. “Do you 
believe, you simpleton, that he asked for your hand 
in marriage? Upon my honour, that is a pretty no- 
tion for a child of your age! Go nurse your doll, 
and prepare to receive as your father-in-law the 
husband you promised yourself.” 


"> 


Nichon was overwhelmed at these words, but 
thought it best to retire. The next time Pastourd 
called he was astonished to find his mistress in very 
low spirits, and he fell into the same humeur from 
mere sympathy. The widow perceiving it, asked 
what was the matter. 

*T am alarmed, madam,”’ answered he, “to per 
ceive the melancholy of your daughter, and fear she 
does not approve of our union.” 

**Tt matters little whether she be pleased or dis- 
please,’ said the mother; “am I not the mis 
tress ?”’ 

‘That is true,” replied the chevalier; “but I 
would not think of possessing myself of her hand 
against her consent ”’ 

«What ! her hand!” exclaimed the mother ; “ was 
it her hand that you asked me to give you?” 

* Yes, madam,” said the chevalier; “ and J 
swear that I never will accept any other.” 

**Then you are like to remain long unmarried,’ 
said the lady, with a contemptuous sneer. “TI de 
not intend that my daughter shall marry for some 
years to come; and I beg that, henceforth, you will 
discontinue your visits.” 

A thunderbolt could not have more astonishec 
poor Pastourd, who made the best of his way home 
overwhelmed with griet, and took to his bed, refus 
ing to see any one. The valet to whom this orde: 
was given was a fellow of great readiness, mos! 
indomitable impudence, and very much attached t 
his master; who, in consequence of Combiac’s good 
qualities and former services, had permitted him t 
use great familiarity. Seeing his master so mucli 
dejected, he anxiously inquired the cause. The 
chevalier told him all that had passed. 

“Is that all?” said Combiac, with the greates 
coolness. ‘Don’t disturb yourself, I pray. Ye 
shall be happy in less than a month : upon the fait 
of a valet, who has a reputation to lose, I promise 
that you shall obtain Nichon’s hand, and that wit 
her mother’s consent. The old lady bas never seen 
me, but I know her character. I will obtain admis- 
sion into her house in the character of a nobleman 
nothing is more easy than to imitate the manners +! 
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a fine gentleman ; well enough, at least, to impose | 
on an old coquette ; and you shall see how I will 
bring matters about.” 

Little persuasion was necessary to induce the 
chevalier to accede to this proposition. Combiac! 
dressed himself conformably to his new character, 
hired two footmen of his own particular acquaint-| 
ance, dressed them in magnificent liveries, and 
took a house in the same street as the widow, who 
was in the habit of passing a great part of the day at 
her windows, dressed like a May-day queen.— 
Combiac, whose first object was to get a footing 
in her house, commenced his attack by constantly 
looking at herin the most languishing and amorous 
manner; and he even went one day to the church 
she frequented, to get an opportunity of speaking 
to her. 

At the conclusion of service, he presented her 
a book, with an air of profound respect; and, 
thus scraping acquaintance, he attended ber home 
On the road he said, with a most insinuating air, 
that he had long wished for an opportunity of telling 
her the immeasurable degree of respect he felt for 
her; and, having prefaced her willing ears by such 
a discourse, he added, emphatically, 


* 1f the homage of a man of a tolerable fortune, 
high rank, and a most fervent desire to please you, 
will be acceptable, you will find these qualities in 
your most humble, affectionate, and devoted slave.”’ 

There was no resisting this compliment. The wi- 
dow’s answer was couched in such gracious terms, 
that Combiac ventured to ask permission to wait on 
her at home. The widow acceded; and, under 
the pretext of playing piquet, the Marquis de Mas- 
carille (as Combiac had created himself for this oc- 
casion) said so many agreeable things, and played 
his part so well, that the widow was perfectly de- 
lighted. 


aman, (for titles must make great men,) induced 
her to treat him with the greatest affability; and, 
in a short time, the marquis had made such an’ 
impression, that he was admitted to the house on 
the most intimate terms. 

At length he told the old lady that he could no 
longer resist so many attractions, and that his life 
depended on her returning his love. The widow 
blushed, and the marquis went on to tell her that 
te should not have hesitated so long in making his 


proposals, but that, being of an extremely jealous 


disposition, and as madam had a marriageable 
‘laughter, he should be always alarmed lest those 
who came to pay their attentions to her, might be 
smitten with the superior attractions of her mamma 
“ Therefore, madam,” he added, ‘‘] must beg 
that you will marry her without delay—and, after 
that, we shall live in a state of perfect bliss.” 
Gross as this was, the old lady swallowed it: her 
extreme desire to be made a marchioness made her 
then regret, for the first time, that she had refused 
her daughter’s hand to Pastourd. She graciously 
.ceepted the marquis’s offer, and told him that his 
Wishes respecting Nichon should be complied with. 
nthe same day she sent for the chevalier, and 
told him she would consent to his immediate mar- 
riage with her daughter. Pastourd, who was of 
ourse acquainted with the plot, agreed to every 
thing—and, in twelve hours afterwards, was united 
to Nichon. 
Phe day after the marriage, and as the widow 
Was expecting a visit from her marquis, she received 
irom him the following letter 
‘«] am extremely grieved, madam, that business 
i importance compels me to go into Gascony, from 
whence I have received letters, stating that the 
greater part of my property (including my patent 
f nobility, which had been preserved by my illus- 


trious ancestors with the greatest care, from the 
time of the deluge) has been destroyed by fire. All 
‘that remains to console me under this loss and dis- 
appointment (for, without fortune or title, how can 
I pretend to the honour of your hand?) is, that I 


| 


‘have been the instrument of bringing about your 


daughter’s marriage ; and, in bidding you farewell 
for ever, permit me to advise you, in case you 
should receive any more offers of marriage, to in- 
quire a little more cautiously after the gentleman 
than you did respecting your Mascani.ie.” 
It is of course impossible to describe the lady’s 
indignation at being thus grossly deceived and af- 
fronted, for she now saw through the whole affair. 
She went into the country, and declared she would 
never return. Time, however, changed this de- 
termination; and the apologies and forbearance of 


her son-in-law, and the affectionate attentions of 


her daughter, induced her to forgive them, and to 
abandou that silly vanity which might have de- 
stroyed her happiness. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Mus. Muzzy—We, a tew days since, received 
the Franklin Herald, a weekly literary paper, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by Messrs. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton& Co. The first number promises well, and we 
cannot but hope that the proprietors will meet with 
success. In looking the paper over, we discovered 
that Mrs. Muzzy had become a contributor to it, 
and furnished the editors the effusion which will be 
found below. It needs no commendation from us, 
to secure it the attention of the reader; and we 
have only to remark, that itis, as might have been 
expected, a beautiful effusion Literary Cadet 

THE MAIDEN’s CHOICE, 


* Make now thy choice,” the father cried, 


' « My doubting, fearful Isabel 


The idea of having made a conquest of so great | 


Say, wilt thou ge, young Herbert's bride 
* And bid thy sire farewell * 


“ Or wilt thou «till abide with me, 
* Who biest thee, tondly, at thy birth— 

“ Whose daily prayers are breathed for thee= 
“ My last, sale prop, on earth ’ 


‘ The proud barque w aits—thy lover's eves 
“ Plead for one fond, assenting smile , 

* "Tis but to check those filial sighs, 
“ And leave thy native isle! 


* Thou mayest in courtly splendour dwel', 
* A brilliant, smiling, envied bride- 

‘ "Tis but to utter one tarewell, 
“* And leave thy father’s side. 


© Bat tierbert, in his costly halls 
“ Alone, anblest by love and thee, 





Will sigh, and from his gorgeous wal 
“ Look sadly o'er the sea 


Love, splendour waits thee—and, for me, 
“ Lite’s sliding sands are almost run, 

“ Til mark their course with prayers for ther 
“ My loved and lovely one.” 


The lover kneels, the maiden’s hair 
Is fluttering o'er his upraised brow 
One moment, love has heard his prayer 
The father clasps her now. 


“ Go, erbert, go'™ she wildly cried, 
“ My father’s age—his silver hair— 
Ilis furrowed brow —thou'dst scorn a br 
* Who left him sorrowing here 


* Go, yo '—while vet the choice is minc 
* My father claims his Isabel |” 

The raptured lover's arms entwine 
The torm he loves so well 


* Sweet lowe! the trial’s o'er,” be eric 
* The proud bark cleaves the sea 
She may not bear thee home, a bride 
* But Herbert stays with thee 





RECOLLECTIONS OF BONAPARTE. 
Drom a French paper 

Almost every inhabitant of Corsica pretends that 
Bonaparte was related to him. There is scarce a 
little shopkeeper, a poor shepherd, who does not 
call the ex-emperor his cousin, and who, while eat 
ing his chestnut bread, does not, with great com- 
placency, describe all that he might have been, had 
he taken the trouble to go to the French court, and 
present his sun-burnt figure to his illustrious cousin 
As for those who have not the honour to belong to 


|the imperia] family, they easily console themselves 


‘ in our native hemisphere 
| large and lustrous star of Joanna Bailie—and there 


| touch, what man, 


' 

| by telling you, that in their village there are at least 
ten persons who would have been Bonapartes, had 
fortune favoured them as it did him. “ E stato 
felice,” said a shepherd to me, in speaking of this 
great man, and I easily comprehended the rest of his 
meaning. It was good fortune alone which was 
wanting to the success of others ! 

I visited at Ajaccio the room in which Bonaparte 
was born : I beheld with the liveliest interest before 
,his house the small square, planted with trees, where 
he amused himself with his warlike sports; and the 

little iron cannon, his favourite plaything, which, 
perhaps, developed in him that military instinct, 
that, at Toulon, suddenly revealed a profound engi- 
neer; and, at Arcole, a great general. Above all, 
I wandered, with that kind of serious emotion, which 
belongs to the remembrance of the childhood ofa 
great man, in the gardens of the Bonaparte family 

I seated myself under a grotto, formed by two enor 

mous rocks, leaning against each other, and in which 
the young scholar studied in Euclid, and perhaps 
dreamt of other matters than tranquil study. All 
who knew him (and there is not a single old in- 
habitant who has not as fresh a recollection of him 
as if he had seen him but yesterday) agree that he 
was sombre, silent, and proud ; mingling with other 
human beings only to command them, and estrang 


' 


ing himself when he was required to obey 

Above the town, on one of the eminences which 
surround it, are the ruins of a little fort called the 
Fortino. * If L had but four thousand livres a year,” 
said Bonaparte to a person who related to me the 
anecdote, “‘ [know what I would do.” * And what 
would youdo?t’”’ “ I would build myself a house 
up yonder.” “ And why? the place is a desert.”’ 
“ True; but I should command the whole town "’ 
Is not the whole man displayed in these few words ? 





FEMALE AUTHORS, 

In the notes of Blackwood’s Magazine, the Et 
trick Shepherd pronounces the following beautiful 
eulogium upon female authors ;-—‘‘ Ob, sirs! what 
a glorious galaxy of female genius and virtue have 
we to gaze on with admiration, pure and unreproved 
There—that star is the 


the star of Hamilton—and Edgeworth—and Grant 
—and Austen—and Tighe—and Milford—and He 
mans! beautiful and beloved in all the relations of 
Christian life, these are the women, Mr. North, 
maids, wives, or widows, whom the religious spirit 
of the protestant land will venerate as long as the 
holy fires of a pure faith burn upon their altars 
These are the ladies, Mr. Tickler, and thank God 
we have many like them, although less conspicuous, 
who, to guard from insult of look or whisper, o1 
English, Scotch, or Irish, but 
would meet his death? and why?t—because the 
union of genius and virtue, and religion and morali 
ty, and gentleness and purity, is a soul-uplifting 
sight, and ratifies the great bond of nature, by which 
we are made heirs of the immortal sky.” 





SWISS ANTIQUITIES. 
Antiquities have been much neglected in Swit 
zerland, but are now likely to be explored and stu 
‘died with greater assiduity. Some 
having recently been found in the canton of Frey 
ciety has been formed, the attention of 
exhumation 


fine mosaics 


burg, as 
which is to be directed to the further 
of these ancient Roman remains. A museum ist 
be established, and all the produce of the excava 
jtions to be deposited there 





IVWPROMPTE TO A SICK LAD). 
Dear Ann, I love you—twel/ 
But, though you re ill, 
I pr'ythee—cry not— 
Vor I love you—stil! 
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I an air of sacred and delicious repose, like the earth On one side stood the aged mother, motionless in 
sas 1 thus resting in the smile of heaven. the shadowy gloom, like some marble statue of 
|| I would not barter my capacity to enjoy such anj|/anguish—a few friends stood around, gazing in 

CSR Tas eR. hour as this, for the wealth of Golconda. I would) unbroken silence, and the youth was supported to 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. rather be in poverty and distress—in danger, scorn, | the presence of the dying maiden. Tears gushed 
— | and obscurity, with that spirit about me—tban,| from his blinded eyes, and his quivering lip and 
No, LI. without it, to be the greatest and wealthiest in-| clenched hand betrayed the suppressed agony of 

iateieoammoae |habitant of the world. These hours are hallowed, | his heart. 

Tue Genius, the other evening, displayed to| for they are the feasting of the soul. Perchance|| There were looks, even then, of their long-che- 
me two young lovers. Nothing can be brighter! they come but seldom, but when they do come,’ rished tenderness ; there were words of broken and 
than human nature in this light. Itseems to be the|/J could not envy mortal thing. Perchance it is not faint, but oh! how long to be remembered, love ; 
effect of some benevolent power, whose wish is the | real bliss, and might not endure the test of long there were communications of soul, even as one 
happiness of the world; and when we look ahead, experience, or close examination ; but, real or not, |, Was taking flight for ever ; and the feeling of bitter 
and behold how the scene is darkened in the care) the heart revels in it; and tyrant Time, persecute | agony, of intense affection, which inspired both at 
and vicissitude of after-life, it does at first sight) as he will, cannot rob me of their recollection. | that solemn crisis, unknown in the ordinary scenes 
appear to be the work of an enemy to man, who) These are the little delicious fairy hours which, of life, and invisible on the surface of the charac- 
loves to nock his hopes, and poison his pleasures. | make memory a blessing. They sometimes spring ter, seemed to retire, in the dignity of grief, into 
They loved each other with all their souls. It was | up with the rapidity and facility of a dream, and, the deep recesses of the heart, and to elude the 
not the love of interest, nor of compulsion, nor of like the enchanting ring in the Arabian Nights, comprehension of all but those whe endure them. 
fancy ; but it was the strong, sweet energy of the ; bear us in a moment from misery, darkness, and There was another change. The youth was alone 
heart, excited by each other’s virtues, and refined |want, to mirth and joy. At such times, circum- in a silent grove, and leaning over a newly-covered 
by the contemplation of mutual grace and beauty. | stances rise up perfect in their own fitness, replete) &Tave—and then he went forth and mingled with 
The world had no part in it, for they created a/ with kindness and bliss, as if Fortune, in a relent- | ™€M, and soon smiled again in new scenes of glad- 
brighter world of their own, and animated it with||ing mood, grieved affectionately that she had ever) €SS Years rolled on, and the sweet magir of the 
higher hopes, and dearer dreams, and purer and | given pain, and determined to bestow the reward innocent girl intruded less often upon his thoughts, 


lof a life of labour, condensed in the delights of an and then he no longer sought the ringlet of her hair 
| to press it to his lips, but trod the usual round of 














more delicious ambition. | 
She was passing fair in mind, as well as person. jRour. 
There is much grossness, vice, and delusion, around|| On a sudden the scene changed. The mirth—| Worldly occupation, and was happy with the rest. 
us, and severe moralists seize on these as examples the smile—the deep, tender gaze—the sweet voice | ‘‘ Cold-hearted, inconstant man!” I exclaimed, 
of human nature, and condemn all existence as sad|}and trembling touch, were gone. The vaulted) but the Genius interrupted me. 
and false. But it is not allso. There are beings!) heavens—the varied earth—the moonlight glory— | “ It is human nature,” said he, ‘and it is thus 
who form exceptions. There are those who surpass | had passed utterly away. There was a dark and. organized for your interest. It both represses pride 
the picture of the poet, and whose changing and) terrible contrast, mysterious and heart-rending, by and promotes contentment. More than half the 
inexpressible loveliness cannot be portrayed by! which the young soul is appalled, and, shuddering, world make it their business to be important. How 
pencil or pen—and she was one of these; and,) recoils in horror and pale dismay. mortifying it would be to these adventurers after 
amid the countless myriads of men who have peo-|| The maiden was stretched on the bed of death.) immortality, to know, when they have been be- 
pled the globe since time began, it is difficult to) The rosy cheek—the dimpled smile—had fled — queathed to the silent earth, how little the fairest 
imagine them al! cold and grovelling—all calcula- | Her eye no longer flashed the fire of love and hap-|/and the greatest attract of the world’s reflection 
ting and hollow-hearted. And if evernature formed piness—nor was her face beaming with the gaiety) from their own individual pleasures. Already the 
one superior in genius and demeanour—if ever she | of health and beauty—but disease had frighted her name of this lovely being ceases to be repeated 
culled her choicest qualities, and wrought them in| summer graces—her cheeks were ashy and hollow— The song, the play, the loud laugh, and the angry 
a person of her most winning demeanour, that per-||/her once ripe-red lips were withered and dry—and, | broil, preserve yet the same cold and careless suc- 
son was he. ||in her sunken eyes, was an expression of deep and | cession. Other lovers enjoy the beauties of nature, 
Those whose faculties are blunted by daily traffic) solemn seriousness, which chilled the slightest and occupy the vacancy she has left; and they 
in the common business of mankind, turn away from/ observer with the cold, irresistible image of the whom she loved most, and who seemed entirely 
the scene as ideal or exaggerated, and adopt their) grave. dependent on her for their happiness, have now 
opinions from the artificial state of society around}) The youth was led into the chamber. It was late, become engaged in other employments, and found 
them. But what is there in the physical world of at night. Every object wore an unnatural aspect, new objects of affection, and new sources of plea- 
exquisite beauty which nature has not formed Pint by the struggling light of an exhausted lamp, that sure. Now, all this is the arrangement of a mer- 
and wherefore may she not exercise her brilliant) stood neglected on the table. He came for the ciful God, thus to allow our moral wounds to heal. 
caprices in shaping the human form and feature—in | !ast—last time—to bid farewell to her whom he If we were not occasionally absorbed in our own 
softening the heart, and refining the understanding? loved more than the wide world beside. | petty affairs—if nature did not drive us to the grati- 
She hath woven the rainbow with the cloud—she | Farewell is always a most mournful word, even, fication of her wants, the earth would degenerate 
hath awakened the breath of flowers and fields in in moments of frolic and merriment. Amid the’ into a crowd of weeping wretches, bewailing the 
the wood—she hath imparted its grace and fairy bustle of stages and steamboats—amid the anticipa- world’s anguish and their own. The yloomiest 
tinge to the cataract—she hath spread the wide tions of interest and pleasure—amid the sound of portions of existence would occupy our imagina- 
plain with fresh green, bedecked with spangles of lively hours, and the shuffling of busy feet—always tions ; we should be for ever brooding over the an- 
azure and gold—she hath marked the course of farewell is sad. It hath a tenderness in it which is, guish of bodily disease and mental disappointment 
life-inspiring rivers—she hath stretched the broad scarcely forgotten in its lightest and most careless) Most of us would be wretched in consequence of 
chains of mighty mountains—she hath launched the sense. But, in the silence of the sick chamber— our own sorrows ; for where are the feelings which 
planets through the boundless void—and scattered’ between faithful and ardent friends—where all the | have not, at some time or other, been struck toc 
space with an infinite number of worlds. Who life, and joy, and glory of the past, contrast with rudely ?—the heart that has not felt the ruin of 
shall say where her skill fails, or her benevolence the agony of the present, and the vague gloom of some cherished hope—that has not wished to break 
is exhausted? the future—where every look is intensely sweet, as) in the agony of some disappointed affection? And 
And this world of theirs was fairer than all other it is cast on us from the brink of the eternal grave—| they who were themselves free from grief, if such 
worlds—and their gay moments flew by on their where every word has agonizing interest, and must there be, would darken in the general gloom, and 
soft wings of light—and conquerors, and monarchs, be caught and treasured up as the last tones of loved | find the sufferings of their fellow creatures a suffi- 
and great men—princes, dominions, and mighty voices, and the last struggles of affectionate hearts, |,cient excuse for their own. But the wisdom of 
powers, revelling in the voluptuousness of fame which shall never rejoice us again. When the fare- heaven has ordered, that few shall occupy so im 
and splendour—were nothing to them, as they thus well is for ever and for ever—and we feel that su-| portant a station as to render their loss any exten- 
sat in the soft stillness of that summer-eve. Her perior power is wrenching out of our souls some) sive or very permanent evil. The fair, the young 
white hand was in his, which, ever and anon, he deeply-rooted attachment, although the bleeding the gay—-they who relieve want or elicit admira- 
pressed to his lips—and, in the eloquence of his and quivering fibres are torn out with it—then is tion—the father who labours for his family—the 
ardent imagination, he drew scenes of joy, till all man excused in his agitation, and may well be wife who is the joy of ber husband’s bosom- 
things seemed tinged with his own fervour, and the pitied, when he is borne down in the depths of un-| the child who is the delight of the parents’ hearts— 
future became as enchanting as the moonlight beau- fathomable anguish, and holding his last interview | the statesman who wields the destinies of nations— 
ty around them, and sparkled with a thousand un- with one, who to-morrow will be mouldering be-|/the warrior who marks the course and directs the 
utterable hopes, like the brilliant stars, and breathed neath the sod ‘motions of armies—all fall only like leaves in the 
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autumn ; and, however useful or famous they might hold, therefore, I have chosen the lily for my fa-| was drawn back for the last fearful blow, was sud- 


have been, their places in the world will soon be| yourite flower!” 


denly arrested, and a calm, but impressive voice 


supplied, and ruined affections spring up again, | So said, Herman presented his bunch of flowers ‘bade the savage stay his ruthless hand! And who 
and desolated hearts be recovered with verdant/to William and Malvina, and they received them) thus dared to use the language of command to the 


feelings. Heaven thus accomplishes the interests) with pious joy and adoration. 
Finally appeared Malvina, that pious and ami-' the aged chief, whose voice resounded in the coun 


of man—and though you cannot comprehend all its | 


| ferocious and independent son of the forest? Was it 


ways, you cannot deny, that while earth is not ren-| able girl, with her selected bunch of flowers. It cils of his nation? or the warrior, whose proud front 


dered too happy for the idea of death, there are was the blue and tender forget-me-not. 
“« Behold,” said the modest girl, “‘ this little flower who stood before them, loaded with the spoils of 
I found near yonder silver brook! Is it not true, it the chase ; his olive cheek reddened with the glow, 
glitters like a bright star in the heavens, and receives his eye radiant with the fire of youth. But the im- 
| its lustre from the clear waters that roll along in’ press of native authority sat on his polished brow; 
For that reason it is the flower of and his slender form was drawn up with the atti- 
love and tenderness; I have chosen it for my fa- tudeof command. The leader of the band quailed 
vourite, and I'll present it to you.” 
She gave it to her brethren with a sweet kiss, and | quietly yielded up the gasping babe to the extended 
they returned it with the same affection. 
In this manner these 
their favourite flowers 
will braid them into two wreaths, and present them rior, “ and the child shall be mine 
to our beloved parents 
They soon accomplished their object; they went change; and, turning away with a look of unutter 
to their parents and told them all the events which ‘able scorn, directed his exclusive attention to the 
had taken place during their walk. 
The parents were much pleased with their chil- ple, and its hands still clenched in its agony; but 
Here is love, the accents of gentleness again tranquillized its fea 
innocence, and modesty, blended together! Behold, tures, and it soon gazed, without fear, on the bright 
one flower throws a beautiful lustre on the other, face of its deliverer. 
and in this manner they form the handsomest wreath. Tecumseh again proceeded homeward ; his love 
But one thing is yet wanting,” replied Malvina, ly burden but added fresh elasticity to his steps, and 
and, at the same time she decorated, with unaflected 
thankfulness, her father and mother. 
The parents were moved with joy. 


many different blessings in the pilgrimage through | 
it, to be enjoyed by the virtuous man.” F. 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
| 


Mr. Mornis—The following is a translation from | 
the celebrated parables of Dr. Krummacher. As 
your paper is devoted to the promotion of virtue, I 
thought I would apply a leisure hour to the trans- 
Jation of one of these sweet little things, and present 
it to you for publication. It is not possible to give 
the beauty and simplicity of the original, yet I hope | 
it will be acceptable. 

THE FAVOURITE FLOWERS. 


William, Herman, and Malvina, the promising 
children of a great lord, walked together one morn- 
ing into the field. The nightingales and larks sang 
melodiously, and the flowers unfolded themselves 
in the morning dew, and in the mild beamings of 
the morning sun. 

The children cast their eyes on the surrounding 
ebjects with joy; they frisked from one hillock to 
another, and braided themselves wreathis of flowers. 
Here they praised, in melodious songs, the beauties 
of spring, and the love of our Almighty Father, who 
adorns the earth with grass and flowers; and they 
sang hymns of praise to the perfuming flowers, in 
rotation, from the rose that grows among the offend- 
ing thorns, to the violet that blossoms in retired | 
places. 

Such were the sentiments of these amiable chil-' 
dren; and their whole conduct proves a true eim- 
blem of purity and innocence. 

Finally they said one to another, ‘ Let each of us 
select a favourite flower !”’ and they rejoiced at the 
proposition, leaped into the field to gain the object 
of pursuit. They said, “ there, in yonder bower, 
we shall meet again.” 

After a short space of time, they all appeared on 
the way that leads to the bower. Each one carried 
a bunch of the selected flowers in their hand. As 
they came in sight of each other they held up their 


hands, and shouted for joy. Then they met in the ther.’’] 
Tecumsen was returning, slowly and thoughtful- fresh from the hand of the Great Spirit, and pure as 


bower, and said, ‘* now shall each of us give the 


dren, and said, “‘ a loving wreath! 


wore the seals of battle? No! it was a stripling, 


before the glance of his calm but terrible eye; and 


arm of the stripling. 


children chose’ ‘I will give you these,”’ said Tecumseh, throw 
Malvina said, finally, ‘‘ we ing his load of furs at the feet of the subdued war 


He received a ready assent to the proposed ex 


little victim he had rescued. Its face was yet pur 


he advanced with rapid pace, ull the moans of the 
hungry babe arrested his progress. He then laid it 


Embracing on a bed of moss, and bringing a pheasant from a 


heartily their tender offsprings, they said, “ such a neighbouring bough, fed his tamisbing charge with 
wreath is more glorious than the crown of a king!” ts blood. Never had Tecumseh felt a purer plea- 


sure than that which warmed his heart when the 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


poor infant, as he bent over it with anxious care 
smiled like a cherub in his face. A glow of holy 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT FROM 


feeling thrilled through his whole frame; and the 
angel of mercy, like the pillar of fire that guided 
the wandering Israelites, went before him in light 
through the darkness of the forest. He reached the 


[Tue readers of the Mirror have been much gra- village, and Yonca came forth to meet him. She 
tified with our former extracts trom the manuscript looked for the slaughtered victims of the chase ; and, 
of this new historical novel, which, we are happy 
to state, 1s now in the press, and will soon be pub- 
With the permission of Mrs. Dumont, we pale morning sky. But alas! its golden ringlets were 
insert the following admirable and touching passage. 
“« The incident is given on the authority of a gen- 
tleman who had spent thirty years of his early hfe a ** | have brought you a gift,”” said Tecumseh, lay 
prisoner among the Shawanese Indians, and who ing the sleeping innocent in the ready arms of the 
knew the celebrated Tecumseh familiarly as a bro- compassionate girl. “It is an offering fit for the 


started with surprise at beholding an infant, locked 
in living slumbers, and clothed with the tints ofa 


stained with blood, and Yonca at once conceived 
its melancholy history. 


daughter of Otulaska. Look at her, Yonca! she is 


reason, why we selected these flowers!’ William, ly from the chase, when a shriek, as of nature’s last the snow-flake that falls from his high dw elling 
the elder brother, had chosen the violet. and most dreadful extremity, burst on the stillness Take her to your heart, and let your affections cling 


** Look here,”’ said he, ‘ it blossoms and gives a of the forest. 
sweet perfume in modest silence, between moss and’ vista of the trees, a party of marauding savages, 
grass, and its operations are hidden, like the gentle loaded with the spoils of war. 
approach and blessings of spring. Yet it is ho- whose fair though faded countenance, bore a strong 
noured and loved by men, and idolized by poets; contrast to the swarthy and painted features of the 
and every lover of the beauties of virtue bears a savages that surrounded her, had just fallen to the 
bunch of it in his hands when he returns from the earth, exhausted with fatigue and suflering. 
fields, and calls it the handsome violet, the first-born) one hand she clasped a lovely infant to her bosom, 
of spring, and the little ower of modesty. There- | while the other was raised to avert the tomahawk 
fore I have chosen it for my favourite.” that glittered on her closing eye 

Next Herman presented his bunch of flowers. It dreaded instrument was sunk deep in her pallid 
had been composed of the tender lily, which grows temples, and the sufferer already struggled with the | 
under the cool shade of trees, and elevates its head throes of death, while the babe, now spotted with 
above the rest of the flowers. its mother’s blood, was torn from her last convulsive 

“ Behold,” said he, “ this little flower I have, grasp. 
chosen, because it is an emblem of innocence and) its blue eyes to the dark, distorted features of the 
purity ; likewise do I perceive in it the Jove of Him,’ warrior; but he gave a loud whoop of unimaginable 
who decorates the heavens with glittering stars, and! horror, and, grasping its little feet, swung it care- 
the earth with beautiful scenery. Was not the lily lessly in the air, as he approached a knarled tree, to 
of the field accounted the worthiest among all the, complete its destiny. 


flowers, to bear witness of the affections of Him, in| unstained soul would have flown with the passing 
whom ‘ we live, move, and have our being?’ Re- spirit of its mother: but the murderous arm, as it 


A female forin, 


But vainly !—the 


It shrunk with instinctive fear, as it raised 


One moment longer, and its 


He turned, and beheld, through a around her, like the vine that embraces and strength: 


ens the tender sapling. Cherished by the daughter 
of the red man, and ignorant of her own nation and 
its vices, her soul shall retain its whiteness, like the 
snow on the mountain precipice, where no foot cat 
tread. Removed beyond the breath of luxury, which 
withers the pale daughters of her people, like the 
mists of the green pool, she shall grow up fleet and 
healthy as the antelope, and learn to imitate the 
proud arts and active employments of the Indian 
maid.”’ 

Yonca obeyed : the infant was jeyfully taken to a 
heart, whose affections gushed like the rills of spring 
and boundless tenderness supplied the place of the 
delicacies it had lost. Healthy, animated, and beau 
tiful, the babe, to whom they gave the name of 
Egluree, grew up unconscious of misfortune, and 
regarding her foster family with the utinost fond 
ness. The prediction of Tecumseh was verified 
‘No mark of a feeble race distinguished the blue- 
| eyed daughter of adoption. Reared in all the gloomy 
magnificence of nature, Egluree rose above the sick 
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ly fears and ideal wants of civilised existence. De-| 


licate as the tenderest flower that reared its fragile | who run from fair to fair, living rather on the pro- | for others’ wo. 


raccas may be compared to those | merry- -andrews, | 


SSS 


| grass grows, or where man has a soul, ‘and can feel 
They have become more enlight- 


head in the lap of spring, she bounded through the | duce of compassion, than by the pleasure they af-| ened, less prejudiced, and altogether better capaci- 
ford.””. The author goes on to deplore the negli- || tated to appreciate the blessings of liberty and edu- 


forest, mid the roar of winds and the bow] of beasts| 

of prey. Her fair falling shoulders, which the! 
scorching sun of revolving summers still failed to | 
embrown, were early practised to share the heavy 

burdens of the native female of the forest. Egluree | 
wove the wampum in a thousand forms; she bent) 
the twanging bow; and, with long slender fingers, | 
paddled the tottering canoe over the rolling wave. 
wane « 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FOR THE 
LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA, \| 


MIPROR. } 


say, 


gence and indifference to good taste, which leads 
the people of Caraccas to encourage, with their pre- 


sence, night after night, such an exhibition, and he! 


calls upon the public authorities to attend more to the 
improvement of this article of public instruction. In 
behalf of the Caraquenians, I must be permitted to 
that the absence of all other amusement, ra- 


tional, or irrational, is a sufficient apology, if it be 


| even not deemed a matter of praise, for the patron- 


age they extend to so poora concern. And their 
long sufferings and poverty, sufficiently account for 
their inability to invite to their city more accom- 


! plished, and, it must not be forgotten, more expen- 


LETPER VII. 


CHE CITY OF CARACCAS CONCLUDED 


Next to his religion, amusement is the idol of the 
(reole. Nothing evinces this more clearly than the 
tact, that the Sabbath divides between devotions 
and pleasure its chiefest honours. If the church is 
regularly visited to hear mass early on the Sunday 
morning, a later hour is occupied with cards, and 
the evening either at the theatre or the billiard ta- 
ble. In this diversion the priests do not hesitate to 
participate, in the most open and undisguised man- 
ner. Gaming is, in fact, a vice too prevalent, and 
which will, sooner or later, require the interference 
of the law, or it will go far to debase the morals of 
the growing republic, or at least prevent their ri- 
sing above the low state in which the revolution 
found them. I do not know any thing more calcu- 
lated to harrow the feelings of a moral and enlight- 
ened North American than the contemplation of a 
minister of religion unblushingly engaged, even in 
‘is sacerdotal garments, in the fortuitous enjoyments 

f the faro, or monte-table. ‘“‘ Reform it altogether.” 

The theatre is the only public place of diversion 
in Caraceas. It was, before the earthquake, large 
enough to accommodate eighteen hundred persons 
Now it is not half the size. The pit, or arena, is no! 
more nor less than the ground over-arched by the! 
broad overhanging firmament, the sky—around this, 
in a square form, are the boxes. They are generally || 

well filled with ladies, who are devotedly attached | 
\v public spectacles, of whatever kind. The stage |; 
is somewhere about twenty-five feet in front. The 
front scene, or drop-curtain, is a pastoral view, nei- 
ther well imagined nor well executed. The wings 
if the stage are oblique, and present horrible daubs 
for scenery. The performance is execrable—the 
players uncouth and ungraceful, and scarcely re- 
lieved from their dull monotony of effect, by the| 
presence of a low and vulgar buffoon, who, per- 
laps, was equally entitled to the attention of the 
audience, with the principal personages of the piece, 
although he was well calculated to disturb all pre-| 
tensions to unity of time or of place. In fact, the 
description of Depons, written some twenty years 
ago, is still true to the state of things in the Caraccas 
theatre. ‘* The price of admission,”’ says he, ‘‘ be 
ing only a real, about sixty centimes, (a shilling) suf- 
ficiently indicates the excellence of the actors, as 
well as the beauty and convenience of the place.’’ |! 
All the pieces, in themselves most wretched, are, 
moreover, miserably performed. The declamation 

f this theatre, by no means deserving the ear of || 

Uhespis, is a species of monotonous stammering, very || 

ke the tone in which the infant of ten years old 

No grace, no action, 
40 inflection of voice, not a single natural gesture ; 
in a word, nothing of that which constitutes the ac- 
vr of acommon theatre.” The performers of Ca- 


ecites a badly studied lesson 


| 


* Will not th 
imi great city « 
$ 


s description apply to some of our own 


New-Sork Ed. Mitror 


actors In this |} 


and by pestilence. 


sive attractions in the dramatic art. While on the 
subject of this theatre, I cannot omit paying a just 


' tribute to the decorum which was observed among 
the spectators in this, so inferior a theatre. 


Although 
the lower classes were blended with their superiors 
in rank, and in appearance, no rude familiarity was 
indulged—no obstreperous noise—no cat-calling— 
and no hat moreover on a gentleman's head was to 
be observed in the dress boxes. One cause of the 
propriety of behaviour was, in my opinion, to be at- 
tributed to the absence of that abandoned race of 
females, who are allowed, to the disgrace 
dramatic code, to infest our theatres, and whose 
pernicious example, and seductive allurements, are 
almost courted to display themselves openly to the 


| ruin and misery of the youth of our large cities. Of 


all the arguments that I have ever heard urged 
this is one of the very few that 
to have force—and its force 


against theatres, 
have appeared to me 
must be admitted by every generous mind to be ir- 
resistible against the present system of management 

Education in Caraccas has not yet emerged from 


,the obscurity and clogs with which it had been so 


long surrounded under the former state of things. 
There is an university here in which the languages 
and philosophy are taught, so far as they could be 
made subservient to the then reigning government, 
and the still prevalent religion. Beyond this, little 
was attempted. 

Society has not yet had time nor opportunities to 
form for itself a fixed character. As the natives re- 
| turn gradually from their distant places of refuge, 
and resume their ancient domicils, and as they, more 


ing the advantageous lights, which a residence for 
years, in more enlightened countries than their own 
has opened to their view, so will society once more 
regain its individuality of character, and be, no 
doubt, improved and refined by the trials it has un- 
dergone. Adversity has been correctly represented 


| by the philosophic Gray, as the tamer of the human 


It, no doubt, opens the fount of tears, and 
overwhelms the mind and the heart 
ith in its destructive deluge. This is a rare effect, 
aie r, and “ her benign form,” and her philo- 
phic train “ more often follow her less awful in- 
flictions, 


heart. 
a aeaee 


To soften, not to wound, the heart.” 

Such, in my epinion, have already been the kind 
| ly effects of the sufferings caused by the dreadful , 
| struggles which have so long depopulated this fine 
country, and turned it into a literal waste, thus 
|showing that no evil is unaccompanied with some 
Many, aye thousands, have perished by the 
convulsions of the earth—by famine— 
But those who remain are, by 
the generous sorrow incident to so many cruel dis- 
| pensations, softened in their character; and, above 
all, by having been taught, that theirs is not the only 
|'spot of earth en which the sun shines, in which 


goo id 


sword—the 


ot our! 


or less, allow foreigners to assimilate with them-! 
|| selves, casting off antiquated prejudices, and reflect- 


cation. As yet, I say, society is unformed—it is 
scattered into fragments, many of them polished and 
bright indeed, but which want mutual attrition to 
rub off the incrustations which poverty and suffer- 
ing, and a long separation from kindred masses has 
unavoidably collected around them. The presence 
of foreigners may do much—but it may do harm as 
well as good, and the fair Caraquenians cannot be 
too much on their guard how they barter away prin- 
ciple, faith, and every thing else that is valuable, 
for their admiration of the handsome stranger. They 
are a charming set, well calculated to repay a man 
for his toils and agonies in their beloved cause. But 
away—I leave Caraccas to-morrow for the interior, 
whence you shall hear from me again at some future 
day. Farewell! 


WB We YORK WIEBBROR. 


Great State Road of New- York.—We have had our atten- 
tion invited to this important subject by the appearance of a 
pamphlet, entitled * Censiderations in favour of the construc 
tion of a Great State Road from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
River.” It bears the marks of an intelligent and acute mind, 
well versed with the details of the subject of which it treats, 
and skilful in the arrangement of them, so as to bring home 
to the conviction of the reader the great truths it would incul- 
cate. Written in a plain, unambitions style, itis yet not de- 
void of the higher merits of composition, and throughout 
evinces no small share of good taste and general information. 
In the short notice we propose to give of its contents, we 
shall confine ourselves to such parts as more particularly in- 
terest the general reader, relerring those who wish a more 
intimate acquaintance with the subject to the pamphlet itself. 
It will amply repay their perusal. The section of country 
through which it is proposed to cut this road has not yet excited 
much attention in this state, owing, it would appear, to the 
difliculties attending communication between it and the other 
parts of the state. [It has in consequence remained to a great 
degree unimproved and uncultivated, and such products as 
are raised in it have found their way to other states—say 
Pennsylvania and Mary land—thus supplying aforeign market, 
and as a necessary consequence drawing thence such retorns 
as the wants of the population require. Instead then of con- 
tributing to the ivcrease of our own internal resources, this 
wide tract of country would seem to be literally severed from 
our state, and rendered tributary in its commerce and inter 
course, to our neighbours. Its character is thus sketched by 
the author; ‘ From this brief and imperfect sketch, the 
several parts of this section of the state may thus be distinct- 
ly characterized by prominent and decided features. The 
western division may be distinguished as the grain recion 
the eastern as peculiarly adapted for grazing ; and the inter 
, mediate as partaking, in no inconsiderable degree, of both 
This variety of nature’s productions requires a market —and 
Without this, it must continne to languish. The fostering 
care of government has been extended to other parts of the 
state, with the liberal hand which maketh rich. The suc 
cessful termination of the canal policy, has scattered wealth 
through every portion of the community which has expe 
rienced its influence, and raised up cities and flourishing set 
tlements, like in their rapid growth, but 
destined to be as durable as the flow of water which passes 
by them. For this they are indebted to the facilities which 
this great water communication opens with the great markets 
of the south—nay, of the world. ‘ Like causes produce like 
effects ;’ and shall the bounty of the state, so munificently 
dispensed to the north and west, be withhe!d from the south 
Equity and an impartial exercise of the public favour, forbi 
the illiberal and selfish supposition.” This bounty on the 
part of the state, so eloquently insisted on by our author, 1 
the more called for, as it is an undeniable fact, that the 
prosperity of the west by means of its great canals has bee: 
unavoidably purchased at the expense of the south. En 
gration, which formerly was directed chicily to the latte 
has been almost entirely diverted trom it Land, once \ 








the mushroom, 


luable, has been shorn of its fair proportion of price ; con 
modities can no longer find a place in the general mart 
competition with the west being altogether out of the ques 
tion, ov account of the immeasurably increased facilities ot 
exportation gained by the latter. t the advan 
tages of the west entirely, will be impossible. Something 
may, however, be done ; and the state is bound iu honour to 


doit, Policy likewise enforces the demands of justice. New 
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articles of trade will undoubtedly be brought into the grand 
market, and add impulse to the industry and enterprise of 
both seliers and buyers, growers, exporters, and consamers 
Among the new articles enumerated, is the bituminous coal 
of Tioga. The route of the intended road will pass at a dis- 
tance of only thirty-five miles from the mines of this valuable 
coal. The expense then at which it may be brought to mar- 
ket will be comparatively trifling; and as it is the only coal 
found in this state, its importance to an increasing demand 
for fuel cannot be too highly rated. Salt, gypsum, and lime, 
will also be brought to market at considerably dimiuished 
cost, and thus prove additionally valuable articles of inter- 
palcommerce. The advantages of this road do not rest here 
Coming trequently within a short distance of the great canal 
already in operation, and traversing many of those contem- 
plated, it will increase the facilities of general intercourse, 
in an incalculable degree, and thus add to the welfare and 
prosperity of the whole state. By bringing, too, distant 
parts of the state in closer union, their intercourse is render- 
ed more frequent, their interests are assimilated, and a great- 
er conformity ef character and political fecling is the happy 
consequence. The practicability of the great measure under 
consideration is the next theme of discussion ; and, in treat 
ing of this part of the subject, the author has displayed a fund 
of knowledge and research creditable to his political talents. 
To follow him in bis details, falls not within the limits of our 
columns. They are minute, and bear the impress of accu- 
racy. We have only reom for his animated conclusion ;— 
“ The most enlightened governments have always been 
found the most active and ready to encourage and accomplish 
such improvements. In ancient times, the Roman nation 
was distinguished for her efforts and snecess in the construc- 
tion and embellishment of her public avennes. Her Appian 
and Flaminian roads have bee» made the themes of her his 
torians, and still remain as imperishable monuments of her 
sagacity, and the public spirit of her citizens. In modern 
times, the splendid works of Napoleon at Mont Cenis and 
the Simplon, and in almost every section of his vast domi 
nions, are enduring evidences of his wisdom, and serve, in 
some measure, to reconcile us to his despotic sway, * * * * 
England also furnishes us with abundaut examples on this 
subject. Her island ts now almost literally cut up by her 
roads and canals; and her unrivalled wealth and prosperity, 
derived, in no small degree, from her internal trade, are 
satisfactory illustrations of the wisdom of her government, 
and the sagacity of her citizens. We trust that our republi- 
can goveroments will not be backward in imitating the 
The state of New-York is already distinguished by 





© €Xx- 
amples. 
her efforts in the great ‘vork, aud we ardently hope she will 
ontinue to add vew ciuims to the gratitude and eutightencd 


support of her people.’ 

Washington Instilute.—We invite the attention of our 
readers, and particularly of these who are parents, to the 
advertisement of Mr. George W. Halli. 
day to expatiate apon the importance of good systems of edu 
eation—to complain of existing errors—and demand a radical 
reformation ; but the subject has too often died away in inef- 
fectual lamentations, as tf the mountain by which we are op- 
pressed were too heavy to be removed. We bave occasion 
ally touched upon the character of the Washington Institute, 


It is the cant of the 


and the success which has attended Mr. Hall's efforts—and 
the present arrangement invites from us a few more remarks 
The French and Spanish languages are becoming invaluable 
branches of every variety ot fashionable education, and will 
probably soon be considered as profitable substitutes for the 
Latin and Greek, where al! cannot be acquired. The part 
bership into which Mr. Hall has entered with Mr. Arnouil, is 
one well calculated to improve the opportunities of both 
English, French, and Spanish scholars ; and offers advantages 
tothe public, equal, if mot superior, to those of any other 


} 


institution in the United States. Mr. Domingu z, who has 





he charge of the Spani-h department, is a teacher of known 
bilities, and possesses uncommon claims on the notice of 
the world as a scholar; and Monsieur Arnouil, by rendering 
the establishment in a great degree French, will much faci 
tate the progress of the students in that laneuage, and con- 
fer upon them powers of writing and conversation. We do 
not wish to be entangled in literary debate, nor to be con 
sidered as the blind opposers of our colleges. They have 
produced many great men, and will continue to do so. But 
we shall not hesitat 





to eXpress Our opinion, that the estab 
hments which are springing up around us, wherein youth 
devoted to branches useful and necessary in common 
lic, offer more beneficial results, to all except those who 
can afford to indulge in the luxuries of literature by sacrifi- 
ring a knowledge «f business, and who thereby acquire little 
iuformation which may be profitably applied to relieve the 
exigences of after life. We kuow the hazard of uttering this 
sentiment. We know that there is a kind of holiness about 
the influence of a college, heightened by the pomp of learn 
ing and the shades of time—and that we may provoke the 
‘earned to overwhelm us with the irresistible beauties of 
Latin and Greek. Perchance the venerable manes of Homer, 


|| Virgil, Cicero, Demosthenes, Anacreon, and Ovid, may rise 
to frown upon this profanation of their long established rights ; 
bat, nevertheless, we shall, in the teeth of them all, question 
the supremacy of their moral influence, or individual advan 
tage. A young man in this country is generally devoted to 
some business wherein is required strength of mind, powers 
of reasoniog—a knowledge of the living languages—an ac 
quaintance with the geueral branches of science—and a strict 
moral character—which latter, in our opinion, is worth them 
all. We have seen the effects of Mr. Hall's system—we 
anticipate more from his connexion with Mr. Arnoui!l, whom 
we know is fully competent to perform what be has under- 
taken. Without meaning to detract from the merits of other 
establishments of the same kind in the vicinity, many of 
whom we highly respect, we have preferred these few obser 
vations, and conclude with hoping, that institutions so inti 
mately connected with the intelligence and happiness of our 
city, may meet with all the success they merit. 


A word for the Halcyon —There are some men in the 
world who can never comprehend the nature of a joke, and 
imagine every editorial squib to be penned in sober earnest 
Ot thts character must be the editor of the Haleyon, a week 
ly paper—which, by the by, is quite clever, notwithstanding 
its long-faceduess—published in New Orleans. In alate num 
ber, speaking of the Massachusetts seminary for teachers, he 
observes: 


“ Like every thing new, these institutions have met with oppo 
sition. Their opponents, not abie to bring any plausible arguments 
against them, bave recourse to sarcastic sneers, which. by the by 
reflect more pointedly on the imbecility of thesr authors, than on the 
object against which they are levelled. As a specimen of these flat 
remarks, we quote the following diatrib trom the New-York Mirror 

* School for teachers.— An institution for the instruction of schow! 
teachers bas been established at Lancaster, in Massachusetts. 
knows but we soon shall hear of carrying coals to Newcastle? Phi 
teaching of teachers reminds us of one of Pinkerton’s remarks on the 
state of religien in Spain, © W Saint James,” says he, “ the tute- 
lar saint of this country, to return to earth, the first task he would 
undertake would be that of reforming the clergy '”’ 





* Flat remarks’—Hlumph! If our remarks are flat, the 
Halcyon’s are certainly not sharp, nor the editor's percep 
tion, or he would have seen in the above paragraph a harm 
less joke, instead of a sarcastic sneer. We bave never had 
the icast feeling of opposition toward the seminary above al 
luded to; and sour teachers staud im need of instruction—sz 
we have no doubt many of them do—we should be almost as 
much rejoiced to see them enlightened as to witness the re 
formation of the corrupt priesthood of Spain. So far from 
entertaining any hostility toward institutions designed to im- 
prove the improvers of mankind, we sincerely wish that some 
wise and benevolent society wouid found one for the improve 








ment of editors, where all the less skillul members of the fra 
ternity—for instance, such as are flat, like ourselves, aud not 
sharp, like our Inend of the Haley on— might become perfect 


in their trade. We have a sly suspicion, which we cannot 


torbear disclosing, that the editor of the Hales on has a grudge 
ugainst us, because lately when we rather carelessly walked 
into a snare, our southern friend thought proper to follow, and, 
as carclessly walked in after us. But hold—he is so averse 
to every thing unliteral in its meaning, that unless we speak 
plainer, we shali hear him say, with Ephraim Smooth- 
* Friend, thou speakest in parables, | understand thee not.’ 
Yo be plain, then, the Halcyon copied trom the Mirrer the 
story of The Birth-day Prophecy, and, like us, commenced 
inserting the chapters betore they had all reached him. With 


the rest he printed the author's tremendous phillipic against 
the New-Englanders, but did not read it till it was too late to 
then, like us, apologized, and sot 
through with the unpleasant job as well as he could. Now 
we bee, that he will harbour no ill will against us for inad 
vertently leading him into a scrape; and assure him that here- 
afier he may begin to copy any unfinished tale or essay, (rom 
the Mirror, without apprehending a similar vexation. Lest, 
however, he should construe our last period, too literally, we 
must tell him that also is meant for a joke, as we cannot real 
ly believe that he feels any resentment for the cause above 
stated. But enough of jesting, it is time to be in earnest ; 
and we assure our friend, and all our readers, that what we 
are perfectly serious in what we now say. The Halcyon is a 
neat, well conducted paper, generally filled with choice selee 
tions and judicious editorial remarks. The editor’s observa 
tions on the school for teachers are very good, the 
where he gives us a rap, of course, excepted 


have it excluded, and 


passage 


Journal of Commerce.—This long talked of daily paper has 
at length made its appearance. The sheet is rather larger 
han common size, and is handsomely printed. We have 
observed nothing remarkable in its contents, but we have no 
coubt they will always be found, as Grojan says, “ quite 
correct." We beg pardon, however, for quoting a drama 
to compliment this undramatic journal 


The phenomenon.—The luminous bow which a few evenings 
since appeared in the heavens, is made the subject of much 
speculation in different journals; and in the last “ Literary 
Cadet,” it is the theme of a very pretty poetic effusion. It 
is said that two similar appearances are recollected by per- 


e 


sons living. In some parts of the country it is classed among 
the “ signs of the times,”” though we believe none of the edi 
tors who so often treat on that subject have yet spoken of the 
phenomenon in connexion with |. A gentleman tately in 
formed us that he beard a curious conversation about the 
portentous bow during an excursicn into the country. The 
rustic disputants were divided in their opinion respecting the 
import of the sign—some considering it a forerunner of the 
emancipation of Greece, and others a kind of fye'! fye 

prodigy, which had been sent in consequence of a quarre!| 
between the parson and his congregation ' 


Aluse.— Those who take an active part in political disputes, 
often lower themselves very much in the estimation of the 
candid and dispasstonate—and sometimes, when the heat ot 
party-spirit is over, no less in their own estimation too— by 
attacking their opponents in a strain of mean ai d unmaniy 
abuse ; but this is just and temperate, compared with a new 
wode of political wartare lately introduced. We mean the 
plan of bringing the leaders of the contending parties into 
contempt, by means of vulgar and villanous carieatures 
Phis plan is now resorted to by the zealots of both sides, in 
the presidential contest. them beth! Men ot 
distinguished talents, who bave rendered important services 


Shame on 


‘to the country in the cabinet or the field, are entitled to 


Whe! 


something like respect, even from these who distrust then 
political principles. In the age of chivalry, the followmy 
was a maxim rigidly observed by all cavaliers when engazed 
in hostilities against each other: ** However inveterate your 
enemy mav be, remember that he is a kuight, and is there 
: It would be well if oa: 
political wranglers would govern themselves by a similar rale 


fore entitled to knightly courtesy 


Military.—Captain Partridge’s battalion of Cadets marched 
to this city on Tuesday last, and were received by the Third 
Regiment of Artillery and the Tompkins Blues. The corps 
visited Castle Garden in the evening, and were dighly pleased 
with the fireworks, which were truly magnificent. They lef 
town on Wednesday morning, after periorming their evolu 
We are happy to add, that Captain P. and 


tions in the park 
again pass through our city on thei 


his interesting pupils wil 
return to Middletown, which will be in the course of two o 





three weeks 

fully answered the expectations of the public. Sir Walte: 
has been so long an off-hand writer of fiction, that he is una 
ble to subject himself to the task of that careful research and 
The 


work contains abundance of misstatements—some of them so 


close investigation indispensable to a good historian 


lariog, thatit is surprising their incorrectness could escape 
He has also been charged, and we think not 


his notice 
without reason, with harbouring national prejudices, and, in 


some passages, doing injustice to the character of his ber: 


Wonderful.—A Beliast Gazette states that a woman—we 
torget on what account—being examined at the poli e-office, 
was asked what was the eccupation of her husband 


-he replied, that he was a wonder-maker for the newspapers 


to which 





This was a profession the examiner had never before heard 
of, and it was some time before they could ascertain, trom her 
account, what was the nature of it At length, however 


they learned that the honest man followed manulacturit 
items of marvellous intelligence to till up the papers, such as 
fearful mishaps, miraculous preservations, remarkable coin 


cidences, and astonishing fact aig all kinds of ** movin 
accidents by flood and fieid’’—things which, we are told, are 


always believed in Ireland, when they appear in print 





MARRIED, 


On the 26th ult. by the Rev. C. P. Schaeffer, the Rev. Stepher 
bion to Mrs. Catberine Anno Brasct 

On the 20th ult Ly the Rev. Mr. Kittle, Mr. Pi »Piaghkrte M 
Frances H. iamlin 

On the 2th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Dlatehf My. Ge eM 
to Mrs, Sar om 


On the Seth vit. by the Rev. Mr. Teller, Mr. Benjamin Dh ay 
Hannah Bloomer 





On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Prev, Mr. John F. Watson to M 
Ann Jane Weed 





On the Sd inet, tee the Rev. Mr. Olcott, Mr. I 1 
to Miss Maria J. M'Phie 
DIFL, 
On the 20th u't. Mr. John Seama 
On the 23d ult. Mrs. Elizabeth E. kveve ¢ ice 


plain James Ft ee 


On the 25th ult. C ' 
Mary, wifeai i. L.A uv 


Oa the 26th ult. Ms 
years 


On the 2th ult. Mrs. Agnes, » f Adam Gomble, ag 
On the 26th ait. Mr. James Jame ed 43 year 

On the 27th ult. Mr. Benjamin Marker, aged ve 

On the 50th ult. Mrs. Mary M. Beets, aged 67 ye 

On the Sist ult. Mr. William Groteclees, awed 35 ven 
On the Istinst. Mr. Eliat Billington, age lve 

On the 2 ipst. Mrs Sarah Roberts aceal @U ve 


On the 2d inst. Mrs, Elizabeth Morri ‘ 
Mrs. Susan Ie 


On the 3d instant imp, aged 6° ve * 
On the 4th inst. Mr. John Reeve i 
The City I»«pector reports the dee we Padre? 

age ta 
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POBTICAL DEPARTMEINT. 


— 





STANZAS. 


Farewell !—and never think of me 


When Mirth lights up her festive bowers ; 


Farewell !—and never think of me 


While Joy strews round his gayest flowers: 


But, when thou gazest on the spot 


Where stands some lightning-blasted tree, 


Then be my fate not al! forgot, 
Then—and then only—think of me. 


When all around is dark and drear, 
Without one star to light thee on, 
When Misery sheds the unpitied tear, 
And wanders through the earth alone ; 
When Memory brings thee no relief, 
No calm upon a troubled sea, 
Nor time assuage the pangs of grief, 
Then—and then only—thiok of me. 


When o’er the universal wreck 
The night of worlds is gathering fast, 
And Nature dwindles to a speck, 
Among the orbs to chavs past— 
When snatched from elemental strife 
Th’ imprisoned soul again is free, 
And bursts amid new reaims of life, 
Then will I cease to think of thee, 


THE LOVERS, 


Their infant hours together spending, 


How firmly were their young hearts tied 


By early love, their fancies blending, 
Their only wish to be beside 
Each other, 


And when they came to manhood's hours, 


And Emma blushed a blooming bride, 
Both deemed they trod a life of flowers 
If they could ouly be beside 
Each other. 


And e’en by death they were not parted, 


When, falling “ for the cause,” he died. 


His Emma faded, broken-hearted, 
Aud they were calmly laid beside 
Each other 


Che sunbeam o'er their morning playing 
Together saw them move in pride, 
The moon rose aud beheld them lying, 
As they had loved to live, beside 
Each othe: 


THE DEAD INFANT. 


they laid ber on her little bed, 
Methought, in gentle sleep: 

Bat when | found her soul was gone 
I turned aside to weep. 

Her dark blue eyes of vivid hue 
Were closed and stilled in death : 

Why did the spoiler visit thee, 
And stop thy infant breath ? 


Not long didst thou enjoy, sweet babe, 
The sun, and air, and light; 

Scarce had thine eyes beheld the moon 
Than they were sealed in night. 

But still there is another world, 
Where infant souls may flee ; 

Where tears and sorrow are unknown 
Sweet babe, | envy thee. 


From a late London Magazine. 
ON THE MISSES TREE. 


Of all the trees that I have known, 
Of pippin, novpareil, or warden, 

Give me that tree, so sweetly blown, 
The vocal Tree of Covent-Garden 


But would I choose a slender form, 
That dances with the elfin train, 
I'd shelter from the threatening storm 
And seek the Tree of Drury-lane, 





FROM POLLOK's “ COURSE OF TIME.” 
LORD BYRON. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 
So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of Fawe’s dread mountain sat: not soiled and worao, 
Asif he from the earth bad laboured up ; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay below. 

SUNRISE. 

In customed glory bright, that morn the Sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy ; and seemed as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the step of heaven, as when the stars 
Of morning sang to his first dawn, and Night 
Fled from his face: the spacious sky received 
Him blushing as a bride, when on her looked 
The bridegroom: and, spread out beneath his eye, 
Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace the dews, 
That all night long had wept his absence, few: 
The herbs and flowers thew fragrant stores unlocked, 
And gave the wanton breeze, that, newly woke, 
Revelled in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smelis: the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night: and all the sons of music sung 
Their matin song; from arboured bower, the thrush 
Concerting with the lark, that hymned on high: 
On the green hill the flocks, and in the vale 
The herds rejoiced ; and, light of heart, the hind 
Eyed amorously the milk-mwid as she passed, 
Not heedless, though she looked another way. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 





the public 
he left an immense mass of manuscripts, from which, 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ADAMS. 


We agree with Mr. Buckingham, that a memoir of 


* We are informed,” says the Galaxy ‘ that 


| 
| 
im distinguished statesman ought soon to be offered to 


no doubt, ample materials for such a work might be se- | 
— 





HISTORY. 


A work entitled “ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 


" 
{} 


with some advantages, we believe it would, in the end, be 
disadvantageous to the establishment 


The bad success 


|| which for a few years back has attended the London thea. 
|| tres, has been attributed, in a considerable measure, to 
I the half-price. 


it 
i 


Mr. Gilfert continues, with great perseverance and en. 


|| terprise, to sustain the high standing of the ballet depart. 
|| ment of the Bowery theatre. which at pres*nt constitutes 
| its principal attraction. Mr. Archer, of Drury-lane, made 
} his appearance in Richard III. on Saturday evening. He 


is evidently a man of respectable talents, and persoual 


|| advantages ; but, on this occasion, he chose a character 
|| which does not properly belong to his own line 


The Lafayette theatre is nearly finished. It will be 


} opened about the middle of this month, with a very strong 
|| company. 


We learn that, among other noted perform. 


jers engaged, is that genuine son of Momus, Mr. Barnes: 


|| he alone will be a host. 


We understand that several new 


and splendid dramas, among them some native pieces of 


‘ 


| merit, are ip preparation, and will be brought forward in 


| due time. 


In a play-bill of 1806, in Ayr, Scotland, the celebrated 


|| Mr. Kean is set down to enact the character of the Blind 
|| Man. in Pizarro; and, for the further entertainment of 
| the audience, to sing the comic song of Four-and-twenty 
| cobblers, all in a row. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


NEW MUtsICc, 


“ Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks’—Written by Robdert 


Burns. The music composed and dedicated to J. D 
Patten, by W. Nash. Engraved, printed, and sold, by 
E. Riley, No. 29 Chatham-street. 


This is one of the most beautiful of Burns’ melodies 


i Ihe music is not equal to the words, but it is, notwith 
|| standing, sweet and touching. 


| 


7 
' 
| 
| 
| 


_— and Lancaster,” by Emma Roberts, has just been | 


published in England. 
| speaks of it as a work of great merit. 


The London Literary Gazette | 
History is a} 


| department but seldom chosen by the female literati; and 
|| we are happy to learn that this young lady has so well j 


succeeded in it. 


| 
‘ 
1} 





MORE REMINISCENCES. 


People continue to remember with unabated vigour. 


It is generally 


‘happened, The Reviews, in giving different extracts from 


9 


his work, head them Bounce No. 1, Bounce No. 2, &c 
|| No. 1, 


‘went to sleep with their heads against a newly-built wall, 


jscalps became firmly bedded, and how it was at first 


| 


jout, and how at last it was found practicable to loosen 


| them with the aid of a barber only. 
is one of the cleverest fibs we ever read. 


‘ 


{| 





his usual enterprise. 
are engaged—some as stars, and others as members o 
the regular company 


It is well told, and 





THE DRAMA. 


The Park theatre re-openedon Monday evening. Mr. 


|| Simpson, we believe, has commenced the campaign with 
Several performers of distinction | 


The half-price is abolished. This 


} 


|| * When rays of Summer.’ 


| 


Sir Jonas Barrington, a man of some note in Ireland, and | 
a member of parliament, has iately, at an advanced age, 

published the reminiscences of his life. 
| supposed that age impairs the memory—but, in the pre-|| P® 
sent case, it seems to have improved it; for Sir Jonas's ; 
recollection is so marvellously strong, that he has evi- | MUSIC 
dently remembered a multitude of things which never 


} 


which deserves to rank first, tells how two men | 


into which, by its drying rapidly during the night, their | 


|| thought advisable to send for a stonecutter to chisel them } 


| 


Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 
Wilt thou wi’ me tent the flocks, 

Wilt thou be my dearie? 


Now nature cleeds the flowery lea, 
And a’ is young and sweet like thee ; 
Wilt thou share its joys wi’ me, 

And say thou'lt be my dearie ? 


And when the welcome simmer shower 

Has cheered ilk drooping little flower, 

We'll to the breathing woodbine Lower 
Atsultry noon, my dearie ? 


When Cynthia lights, wi’ silver ray, 
The weary shearer’s hameward way ; 
Through yellow waving fields we'll stray, 
Aud talk o° love, my dearie. 
And should the howling wintry blast 
Disturb my lassie’s midnight rest, 
I'll fauld thee to my faithtu’ breast, 
And comfort thee, my dearie. 


, 


Composed and respectfully 
dedicaied to Miss Clara Temple, of Rutland, Vermont. 
By Arthur F. Keene. Engraved, printed, and sold b: 
E. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 

This is a very creditable production. Mr. Keene is a 
pular composer, and whatever he publishes is sure to 


sell. We are sorry the words are not more worthy of the 


When rays of summer beam o'er your bower, 
When the fresh blossoms are upon the tree ; 
And when you walk, at this lone hour, 
Under the willows, Mary, think of me. 
With other youths gaily you'll wander, 
Yet when they breathe vows of love to thee 
You'll sigh for one whose love was fonder. 
Yes, Mary, yes, then you'll sigh fer me. 


These faded blossoms once bloomed above me- 
Often | met thee under their sweet shade— 
When they were fresh you seeined to love me— 
I never thought love, like them, would fade. 

But winter's gloom will soon be over— 
These withered trees bright aud green will be- 
Then, Mary, then mourn for your lover— 
Over my tomb, dear Mary, weep for me 





Printed and Published, every Saturday, for the Proprietor, * 
f the American Tract Society House, corner of Nassau and Spruct 
streets, directly opposite the Park, by Daniel Fanshaw, to whom & 


| communications (post paid) may be addressed.—The terms are Fd) 


‘|és, we think, upow the whole, judicious. Though attended | Defias per volume, payable in advance 
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